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U. S. and U. S. S. R. — A Two-Way Look 


George F. Kennan’s article “America and the Russian Future” in the April Foreign Affairs, is inval- 

uable for religious and educational leaders. In American Education through the Soviet Looking Glass,’ 

George S. Counts resumes his task of revealing the official Russian mind by translation of authorita- 
tive documents—this time to show what the Russian people are told about American education. 


The two articles which we are featuring in this issue 
represent two aspects of the Russian problem as it con- 
fronts Americans. Mr. Kennan might have taken as a text 
for his treatise, “Love your enemies,” though there is not 
a bit of romanticism in it. Mr. Counts might have started 
with the proverb, “Know your enemy,” though he would 
not quarrel with Mr. Kennan’s thesis. 


Toward an Understanding of Russia 


The name of George F. Kennan became familiar to 
American readers when as “Mr. X” he wrote in the same 
magazine a prescription for American policy vis-a-vis 
communism.’ The present article is mainly concerned with 
the less tangible but presumably more basic aspects of the 
problem. It is an appeal not only to intelligence, but to 
conscience and to history. 

Mr. Kennan deplores the “tendency on the part of many 
people to permit the image of a different and more accept- 
able Russia to become eclipsed by, or even identified with, 
the question of victory or defeat in a future war.” There 
is “no greater error” than to suppose that ‘‘there is some- 
thing final and positive about a military decision.” The 
basic question is what kind of Russia we in America want 
to see, and neither a victorious war nor the successful 
avoidance of “major war” will insure such an outcome. 


What Kind of Russia Do We Want? 


What change do we desire to see in the Soviet Union? 
On the economic side, it must be kept in mind that of those 
elements in the population capable of influencing Russian 
policy in the future few remember pre-Revolutionary days 
or know anything other than “the state capitalism that 
the Soviet regime has enforced.” In agriculture Mr. Ken- 
nan is convinced there will be ‘“‘an extensive return to pri- 
vate enterprise.” Collective farms are likely to continue, 
but they will be “voluntarily cooperatives” rather than 
“shotgun marriages.” Retail trade and individual services 
“may some day return in large measure to private hands.” 
On the other hand, “large sections of economic life known 
to us as the normal provinces of private enterprise will 
almost certainly remain in national hands for a long time 


1 Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, 1951. 50 cents. 


2 See INFoRMATION SERVICE for October 11, 1947. 


to come in Russia, regardless of the identity of the politi- 
cal authority.” 

On the political side, it must be remembered that while 
“a liberal-democratic Russia” in the American pattern is 
not to be looked for, “there is no liberal tradition finer 
than the strain which has existed in the Russia of the 
past.”” A strong effort will be made by individuals and 
groups in Russia to restore that tradition to dominance. 
Yet we must not expect too much, too early. 

Moreover, many features of the Soviet political system 
will “stick.” Some indeed “will deserve to stick, for no 
system that lasts over decades is entirely without merits. 
Any program of government for a future Russia will have 
to adjust itself to Ng act that there has been this Soviet 
interlude, and thai t has left its positive marks as well as 
its negative ones.” Those who seek to rebuild Russia po- 
litically will not be aided by “doctrinaire and impatient 
well- wishers i in the dNest” who look for the substitution 
of western democra for the present system. “Above all, 
it hehooves us: xXmericans in this connection, to repress, 
arid if possible to — once and for all, our inveter- 
ate tendehcy to judge ‘Sthers by the extent to which they 
contrive to be like: btrselves.” Moreover, “when Soviet 
power has ru tC course,” or alternatively, when change 
appears in rN Sreonalitice and in its spirit, then we must 
not “hover nervously over the people who come aiter, ap- 
plying litmus papers daily to their political complexions 
to find out whether they answer to our concept of ‘demo- 
cratic.’ While the West is concerned with some features 
of the Russian state, “these do not include the form of 
government itself, provided only that it keep within cer- 
tain well-defined limits, beyond which lies totalitarianism.” 


What May We Expect? 


We may reasonably and justly expect several things. 
First, we may expect a government in Russia that will be 
“tolerant, communicative and forthright in its relations 
with other states and peoples.” Such a regime would dis- 
pense with the ‘ ‘paranoiac suspiciousness we know so 
well.” While national interests will inevitably be Strongly 
asserted it is reasonable to ask that this be done “in an at- 
mosphere of emotional sanity and moderation”’—in a 
word, “that the grotesque system of anachronisms known 
as the Iron Curtain be lifted from the world, and that the 
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Russian people, who have so much to give and so much to 
receive as mature members of the world community, cease 
to be insulted by a policy that treats them as children, too 
immature to have normal contact with the adult world, too 
undependable to be let out alone.” 

Secondly, we are “entitled to expect that the exercise 
of governmental authority will stop short of that fairly 
plain line beyond which lies totalitarianism” ; in particu- 
lar, that the new regime “will refrain from enslaving its 
own labor—industrial and agricultural.” This is the root 
evil from which results the imposition of the lron Curtain: 
it becomes necessary to justify internal harshness by fab- 
ricating an external peril. The fiction can be maintained 
only by screening the outside world from the vision of the 
populace. Thus a real menace to the peace and stability of 
the world is created, Therefore, “while recognizing that 
all distinctions as between freedom and authority are rela- 
tive and admitting that 90 percent of them are no business 
of ours when they affect a foreign country” we must 
nevertheless insist that there is a danger area which a na- 
tion must keep out of if it expects to have satisfactory 
relationships with its neighbors. “That is precisely the 
area in which the regime of Hitler found itself at home, 
and in which the Soviet Government has moved for at 
least these past 15 years.” 

Thirdly, we may look for a new Russian regime that 
will “refrain from pinning an oppressive yoke on other 
peoples who have the instinct and the capacity for national 
self-assertion.”” The real necessity here is “the rise of 
such a spirit among all the peoples concerned as would 
give to border and institutional arrangements in that 
troubled area an entirely new, and greatly reduced signi- 
ficance.” No one can tell whether or not this will come 
to pass. Hence the danger in American commitments to 
“specific arrangements” the significance of which will not 
appear “until there is clarity as to the spirit which will 
underlie them.” 

For example, the Baltic peoples should not be forced 
into any kind of relationship with Russia, but “they would 
themselves be foolish to reject close and cooperative ar- 
rangements with a tolerant, non-imperialistic Russia, 
which genuinely wished to overcome the unhappy memo- 
ries of the past and to place her relations to the Baltic 
peoples on a basis of real respect and distinterestedness.” 


What Should We Do? 


As Americans we have to consider not merely what 
we can do that directly affects people and events in the 
Russian sphere, but our conduct as it affects ourselves and 
our relations with others. And each of two eventualities 
must be taken account of: 

A. General war may come. In that event we can bend 
our efforts toward shaping military policies that give 
promise of bringing about the changes in Russia that we 
want. We can keep in mind that “major international 
violence is, in terms of the values of our civilization, a 
form of bankruptcy for us all,” and that “victory or de- 
feat can signify only relative degrees of misfortune.” 

All this will help to subordinate military measures to 
our ultimate ends. We shall not be at war with the Rus- 
sian people. They are a people “whose progress out of 
darkness and squalor has been a painful one, marked by 
enormous sufferings and punctuated by heart-rending set- 
backs. Nowhere on the face of the globe has the tiny flame 
of faith in the dignity and charity of man flickered more 
precariously under the winds that tore at it. Yet it has 
never gone out; it is not extinguished today even in the 


heart of the Russian land ; and whoever studies the struggle 
of the Russian spirit through the ages can only bare his 
head in admiration before those Russian people who kept 
it alight through their sacrifices and sufferings.’ And un- 
less these Russian people are themselves ‘our willing al- 
lies,’ we shall never prevail against their rulers. 

The totalitarian blight is not a ‘national phenomenon,” 
but a disease to which all peoples are to some extent vul- 
erable. It may come about as a result of historical fac- 
tors unrelated to any special “guilt’’ that may be charged 
to a nation as a whole. Under a totalitarian regime people 
are not free agents ; simply to live involves some “arrange- 
ment” with it. There is therefore “no room for our fav- 
ored conviction that the people of a totalitarian state can 
be neatly divided into collaborators and martyrs and that 
there will be none left over.” 

B. The threatened war may be avoided. ‘This implies, 
as Mr. Kennan puts it, “‘a continuation of the present state 
of absence of major warfare.” Can we hope, in that case, 
for the emergence of the kind of Russia we want to see? 
“The answer rests on something which is partly a matter 
of opinion and judgment, but partly, admittedly, an act of 
faith.” Mr. Kennan answers yes, and his reasons are pro- 
foundly important. A regime “based on the evil and weak- 
ness in man’s nature—which attempts to live by man’s 
degradation” can have no stability. “Only men with a pro- 
found sense of personal failure could find satisfaction in 
doing to others those things which are always involved in 
such a system; and whoever has had occasion to look 
deeply into the eyes of a Communist police officer will have 
found there, in that dark well of disciplined hatred and 
suspicion, the tiny gleam of despairing fright which is the 
proof of this statement. Those who begin by clothing a 
personal lust for power and revenge with the staggering 
deceits and oversimplifications of totalitarianism end up 
by fighting themselves—in a dreary, hopeless encounter 
which projects itself onto the subject peoples and makes 
of their happiness and their faith its battlefield.” 

This is not something that can be passed on to other 
generations ; it is not a viable inheritance. It does not gen- 
erate in a succeeding generation the driving power on 
which despotism depends. A police state represents a 
“fearful convulsion of society,” not a durable social struc- 
ture. “The violent maladjustments which caused the con- 
vulsion will eventually begin to lose their actuality, and 
the instinct for a healthier, less morbid, more interesting 
life will begin to assert itself.” 

This points toward a democratic counter-revolution, 
but of that none can be sure. “If it should turn out to be 
the will of fate that freedom should come to Russia by 
erosion from despotism rather than by the violent upthrust 
of liberty, let us be able to say that our policy was such 
as to favor it, and that we did not hamper it by precon- 
ception or impatience or despair.” 

But what is most important is not what we “urge upon 
others”; it is what we “urge upon ourselves.” It is a mat- 
ter of “the spirit and purpose of American national life 
itself.” Our national character should be our first con- 
cern. “No iron curtain could suppress, even in the inner- 
most depths of Siberia, the news that America had shed 
the shackles of disunity, confusion and doubt, had taken 
a new lease of hope and determination, and was setiing 
about her tasks with enthusiasm and clarity of purpose.” 


What the Russians Are To!ld About Us 


Mr. Counts’ pamphlet consists of the full text of an 
article by a Soviet educator with commentary and a brief 
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interpretation by Mr. Counts. It is entitled “The School 
and Pedagogy in the U.S.A. in the Service of Reaction.” 
The writer of the article, which appeared in the Novem- 
ber, 1949, issue of Sovietskaia Pedagogika, is N. K. Gon- 
charov, co-author of a state-approved textbook on the 
theory and practice of Soviet education—‘‘the one and only 
textbook used in the teaching of this subject in institu- 
tions engaged in training teachers for the elementary 
a A more authoritative source could hardly be 
ound. 


The first thing to be said is that the document is re- 
plete with garbled and doctored quotations, fanciful in- 
terpretations, gratuitous inferences, and systematic mis- 
representation. Although this method of Soviet propa- 
ganda is familiar to readers of this SERVICE, it was im- 
portant that Mr. Counts call attention to them in his text 
because a considerable portion of the American public— 
not a few of them in the churches—still seem to be con- 
vinced that the conflict between the Soviet sphere and the 
West is merely a troublesome series of misunderstandings. 

Several things stand out in Goncharov’s assault on 
American education. We shall indicate four categories 
and give illustrations : 


1. ACCUSATIONS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES THAT AC- 
TUALLY EMBODY NOTORIOUS FEATURES OF SOVIET POLICY— 


“Materials of instruction are falsified and employed to 
instill in the pupils the idea of the unique historic mission 
of the U.S.A.” 

“Not one teacher dares to open the eyes of his pupils 
to the real state of affairs.” 

“The most perverted ideas and notions about the lands 
of people’s democracy and the USSR are presented in the 
institutions of higher education.” 

“In order to cultivate in the younger generation the 
spirit of chauvinism and racism, an intensive ideological 
retraining of teachers goes on. Teachers must have only 
‘an American point of view.’ ” 

This suggests the familiar device of “projecting” upon 
others the faults that people find in themselves. It is often 
unconscious, so far as individuals are concerned. In this 
case there may or may not be self-deception involved. 


2. THE USE OF CRITICAL PRONOUNCEMENTS BY AMERI- 


CANS, PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY, WHICH ACTUALLY 
BEAR ELOQUENT TESTIMONY TO A DEGREE OF FREEDOM OF 
SPEECH AND PRESS THAT ARE UNKNOWN IN THE SOVIET 
UNION— 


The Phi Beta Kappa (Committee on Qualifications) 
against loyalty oaths: “If teachers are going to be com- 
pelled to take a loyalty oath which is not required of the 
members of other professions, or if outsiders not belong- 
ing to their profession, are to investigate their professional 
competence or loyalty, this will have a detrimental effect 
on the moral condition of both the instructors and the stu- 
dents of the college.” 

The Harvard Crimson’s uncensored declaration: “We 
do not think that membership in the Communist Party au- 
tomatically makes this or that person unqualified for the 
discharge of the duties of a teacher.” 

These are among the quotations Mr. Counts finds “sub- 
stantially correct.” They illustrate a major resource of 
American democracy—open self-criticism. 


3. CONCENTRATION OF CRITICISM UPON CONTEMPORARY 
EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICA— 


Here the matter becomes more complicated. For Gon- 
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charov aims the same criticisms at pragmatism that reli- 
gious writers in America frequently direct against it. In 
the opinion of the pragmatists, says Goncharov, “ideas, 
science, and experience do not reflect the objective world, 
and are valuable only insofar as they are useful to man- 
kind. ‘The criterion of the value of an idea,’ writes Dewey, 
‘is its ability to solve the problem for which it was de- 
signed. Workability is the test, the measure or criterion 
of truth.’ Instead of objectivity of truth the pragmatist 

speak of usefulness of truth.” 

Again, the following quotation from John Dewey is 
presented for pointed attack: “The only true education 
comes through the stimulation of the child’s powers by the 
demands of the social situation in which he finds himself.” 
Commenting, Goncharov says: 

“But how can a child know whether he reacts correctly 
or incorrectly to the influence of the environment? It ap- 
pears that with the aid of adults who evaluate the child’s 
behavior he too grasps the special significance of this he- 
havior. 

“But the evaluation of adults may be too subjective; 
what appears as positive to one may seem as negative to 
another. 

“There must be some kind of measure or criterion which 
will define the meaning of ‘good’ and ‘evil.’ Whence does 
morality come and what determines the norms of con- 
duct ?” 

This might have been written by an American idealistie 
philosopher or theologian. On the other hand current 
criticisms of communism formulated in this country 
charge it with the same lack of objective moral criteria. 
From the point of view of “natural law” philosophy (ie. 
natural moral law), the Dewey school and the commu- 
nists have a common fault. Both are accused of holding a 
philosophy that subordinates principles to the exigencies 
of “practice.” 

There is more than a hint in Goncharov’s treatise that 
this violent attack on American pragmatism is due to the 
intense desire to discredit everything deemed characteristi- 
cally American. Thus he permits himself to say, in total 
disregard of the facts: 

“Pragmatic philosophy and its representatives are most 
intimately linked to the reactionary policy of the ruling 
groups of the U.S.A. Pragmatists have placed pedagoxy 
as a science of education in the service of imperialism.” 


4. THE SINGLING OUT OF ADMITTED GRIEVOUS FAULTS IN 
AMERICAN LIFE AND EDUCATION FOR DEVASTATING AT- 
TACE— 


This last is perhaps the most serious aspect of the Gon- 
charov article. It starts out with this paragraph: “The 
school in the U.S.A. is experiencing a severe crisis. The 
American press is forced to admit that the schoo!s in the 
U.S.A. are in a neglected state, that buildings are unfit, 
and that teachers at the first opportunity leave for other 
and more lucrative work.” 

There are many quotations, often considerably garbled 
to be sure, but having the sting of a “true bill” neverthe- 
less, dealing with teachers’ inadequate pay, the lack of re- 
spect shown them, scant provision of public schools in 
some parts of the country, repressive legislation respect- 
ing civil rights, and, in particular, race discrimination. 
One section makes especially painful reading. It deals with 
an investigation of alleged subversive activities in the State 
of Florida in connection with which a questionnaire was 
used containing this query: “Have you ever expressed 
opposition to any law on race segregation in Florida?’ 
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Concerning this Mr. Counts says: “To our shame the 
quotation trom the questionnaire is substantially correct.” 

Mr. Counts is of the opinion that Goncharov is “merely 
responding as a ‘loyal soldier’ to the command of his su- 
periors in the communist hierarchy, the Central Commit- 
tee of the All-Union Communist Party.” He concludes 
that “behind the ‘Iron Curtain’ even scholarship, the last 
hope of truth, has become a naked political weapon,” and 
that “Nineteen LEighty-lour may be closer than you 
think!" 


“A Plea for Economics” 


This is the intriguing title of an article in that meaty 
little journal of Christian thought, The Frontier (Lon- 
don), March issue. It is by Denys Munby, a lecturer in 
economics at Aberdeen University. He finds it strange 
that Christian thinking, in spite of preoccupation with eco- 
nomic problems, so largely ignores what he regards as 
the economic problem—the problem of constructing a “‘ra- 
tionale of means and ends.” This, he thinks, is a subject 
with which Christians as such should be concerned. 


But instead of facing it Christian sociologists discuss 
“interminably” matters of technics and technology. This 
is not economics. “The technologist can tell us which is 
the way to heat a house with the minimum amount of 
coal; but only the economist can point out to us how to go 
about deciding which of the alternatives suits us best on 
the whole, or in other words which is ‘cheapest.’ (Money 
cheapness is not always identical with real cheapness, but 
only the economist can adequately analyze the diver- 
gence. )” 

In spite of acknowledgment by Christians that ‘we live 
in a world subject to the Fall,” many of them “do not like 
to admit that we live in a world of scarcity, a world where 
we have reluctantly to choose between alternative good 
ends and objects, a world where the avoidance of unneces- 
sary effort and the achievement of ‘cheapness’ are positive 
virtues. They sometimes seem to think the clue to our 
problems to be not ‘All this and Heaven too,’ but ‘Heaven 
and all this too.’ But in fact the ‘Age of Plenty,’ that 
many once thought, and some still perhaps do think, they 
live in, was an illusion of a world of unemployment, 
where needs were certainly not met, but purchasing power 
was not available in the right places to create effective 
demand. Then it was possible (up to the point of full em- 
ployment) to have both guns and butter, because machines 
and men were idle, in enforced and unwilling leisure—a 
state of affairs both undesirable and largely avoidable. 
The scarcity economics, to which we have been used dur- 
ing and since the war, is not the result of the destruction 
of war. ... It is primarily due to the fact that demand 
has been up to and above total output, an inevitable phe- 
nomenon of full employment and adequate total demand. 
In that situation, as we know today, guns or butter and 
bridges or butter become real choices.” 

Thus the “world of plenty” idea was a “delusion at the 
best.” Men are never satisfied with the goods they possess. 
Christian thinking should start here. For example, much 
has been written by Christian sociologists about “the re- 
spect due to nature and the land.” It is often urged that 
more people should live and work on the land. This may 
be excellent, but we need to know the cost. “For the 
greater the proportion of workers there are on the land, 
the lower is the standard of living. The achievement of 
modern agriculture and industrialism is that by multiply- 
ing the number of mouths that one worker on the land can 


feed, more can be released for other occupations and for 
raising standards in other spheres. The solution of the 
problems of the undernourished Malthusian® areas, such 
as India and China, is to be found in greater capitializa- 
tion and the application of modern agricultural techniques, 
less people on the land, and more people in factories.” 

Mr. Munby is anxious to be clearly understood on this 
point. “I am not arguing here against the back-to-the-land- 
ers; I can see clear Christian grounds for deliberately ad- 
vocating a policy of cutting down the standard of living 
in order that people might live simpler lives working on 
the land; but the price you would have to pay would be 
doing without not only tobacco, films, motorcars, wire- 
lesses and so on, but also complicated hospital services, 
electricity and drainage supplies, good housing, education, 
and all the things that a high standard of living means; 
a low standard of living means more people dying sooner, 
with more pain. My complaint is that we are never told 
that these would be the price of redressing the balance of 
industrialism. It is assumed that we can have ‘Heaven 
and all this too.’ ” 

Mr. Munby is a bit caustic about what he regards as a 
voluble ignorance on the part of moralists and theolog- 
ians as to the real nature of our recurring economic “cri- 
ses,” and of what is involved in resolving them. “There 
has never been the same sort of clear-cut moral issue that 
sometimes arises in international ‘crises,’ such as the 
Munich crisis. Where Christian leadership would have 
been helpful would have been in trying to sort out the 
various priorities, in estimating the importance of full 
employment (or even over-full employment) and of the 
various social services and insurance payments, the di- 
lemmas of cheap food versus high taxation and the de- 
mands of social justice in equalizing incomes versus the 
need for incentives, and in assessing our obligations to 
other less-well-placed countries, and the relative import- 
ance of present satisfactions and future demands.” It was 
here that guidance was needed. 


Mr. Munby lists some “real”? economic problems which 
might well engage the attention of Christians. Among 
them are these: 


“(1) How far is the price mechanism the appropriate 
social mechanism for equating production with the wants 
of consumers, and in what spheres must it be superseded 
by direct planning, that is by conscious control by or on 
behalf of voters or consumers?” 


(2) How far are the possibly conflicting ideals of full 
employment and economic progress to be reconciled ?” 


“(3) Of what value, after all, is a high standard of 
living? Does equality of income in any sense embody a 
Christian standard? And what of our privileged position 
in relation to the masses of mankind who live lives ‘poor, 
nasty, brutish and short’ in India and China?” 


“(4) What store do we set on future needs at the ex- 
pense of present demands? And what importance do we 
give to public expenditure rather than private ?” 


“(5) Finally, what are the appropriate relations be- 
tween the industrial producers and consumers and those 
primary producers on whom they depend? How should 
we set about stabilizing farmers’ incomes throughout the 
world, and what sacrifices are involved for industrial work- 
ers and national sovereignty ?” 


3 The reference is to the famous theory of Malthus that popula- 
tion always tends to press upon the food supply. 
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